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PHILADELPH:-A. 


PAMPAS OF BUENOS AYRES. 


[In the Annals of Natural History for 1840, 
(an English periodical,) we find an article, with 
the title of—Extracts from a few rough notes of 
a Journey across the Pampas of Buenos Ayres 
to Tucuman, in 1835. By James Tweedie. 
The leading objects of the author being con- 
nected with botanical researches, many of the 
details, consequently, possess but little to 
attract the general reader; nevertheless, there 
are portions of considerable interest relative to 
that section of South America, from which we 
propose to make a selection. ‘They will be 
found especially worthy of notice, as exhibit- 
ing in striking contrast the condition of things 
there compared with our own, country, in 
respect to roads, bridges, travelling accommo- 
dations, and improvements in general. } 


On the 2d of March our Tropa left Buenos 
Ayres: it consisted of seventeen wagons, each 
of which, together with its cargo, was com- 
puted to weigh about three tons, and was 
drawn by six bullocks. The body of the 
wages is built of sticks and straw, and is 
arched over the top where it is covered with 
raw hides: the length is about 15 feet, the 
breadth 5, and the height 64 feet inside. Each 
wheel has a diameter of 8 feet. Thus when 
these unwieldy, uncouth-looking vehicles are 





.set in motion, you might imagine that a vil- 


lage of Indian huts or toldas had suddenly 
taken a mind to walk, and the whole appear- 
ance is as curious as can well be imagined. 
The tropa, on this occasion, consisted, be- 
sides the wagons, of 240 cattle, 44 horses, 35 
mules, and 32 persons, including passengers. 
Well knowing, by experience, the lagging 
mode of travelling that prevails in this coun- 
try, I allowed the party to have four days’ 
start of me, and came up with them at the vil- 
lage of Morros, about five leagues distant from 
Buenos Ayres. Thus my future companions 
had performed rather more than a league per 
day. Atthe moment when I arrived the tropa 
was preparing to cross an Arroy, where meet- 
ing two other tropas on their way to Buenos 
Ayres, we made a very grand appearance from 
the union of such a large number of cattle, &c., 
and six hours of time were lost before we again 
resumed our road. Morros is a small straggling 
village, with a population of from 400 to 500 


persons, and a respectable looking little clfurch : | it, immediately after which we entered a grassy 


excellent wheat, maize, and pumpions are rais- 
ed in this neighbourhood, these*being the chief 
articles of produce to which the farmer directs 
his attention. 

While passing the Arroy, I spent some of 
the Jeisure time which was thus afforded me 
in examining its marshy sides, in search of any 
new or rare plants, and my disappointment in 
this first attempt proved but too true an omen 
of the slender share of success which atten Jed 
my journey. ‘The tropa had hardly rescemed 
its march on a good road, when they proceeded 
at the rate of about two miles an hour, than the 
approach of sunset warned them to halt for the 
night, and then the whole party dispersed to 
gather dry thistles, withered straw, and herbage, 
or any material with which a fire can be lighted 
to cook their victuals. ‘This process is very 
quickly and summarily performed ; ofien have 
1 seen the animal on foot helping to draw the 
wagon, and killed, flayed, roasted, and swal- 
lowed in less than two hours! Dry grass is 
often the only fuel that can be procured: the 
men divide into parties, four to each mess ; the 
portion of beef is handed to them; and they 
generally cook it by sticking it on an iron rod, 
which they fix in the ground and lean over the 
smoky fire. ‘Then each individual pulls off 
his singed and bloody portion, severing it 
partly with his knife, and partly with his 
greased and gory fingers; and with unwashed 
hands, and filthy beard, enjoys his half-raw 
meal, devoured without bread, vegetables or 
salt, in as much comfort, and with greater 
health than does the London epicure his highly 
seasoned and varied feast. 

Many of the people who accompany these 
tropas have been born in them, and know no 
other home than a cart or wagon, nor can do 
any thing, save driving and tormenting the 
poor animals committed to their charge; he 
bejng esteemed the cleverest fellow who can 
make his bullocks cry loudest with the tortures 
he inflicts. It cannot be wondered at that they 
are a very ignorant, thievish, and deceitful set 
of savages. ‘I'he traveller requires to be con- 
stantly on the look-out, or his property will be 
stolen: if he has carried any thing to eat or 
drink and does not share it with these ruffians, 
they abuse him, call him a bad Christian, and 
take it away; nay, murders are frequently com- 
mitted and gloried in under these circumstances : 
and suchr were*the people with whom I was 
once for seven esinana; the only stranger save 
one Frenchman! ; 

Early on the 6th of March we crossed the 
river de las Conchas, twenty-one miles from 
Buenos Ayres, on an old, rickety, dangerous 
wooden bridge, the only bridge of any deserip- 
tion that we met with in a journey of nearly 
1200 miles. ‘The care that was taken to pre- 
vent accidents consumed three hours in passing 


plain, diversified by no change of scenery, ex- 
cept a forest of tall thistles (Carduus mari- 
anus) six to ten feet high, mingled with a 
coarse species of Erigeron. At mid-day we 
h-lted, and were here joined by a largé car- 
riage conveying the family of the owner of the 
wagons and his servants. 

7th. This day we performed the extraor- 
dinary distance of five leagues, all the way 
being over a grassy plain, where no water 
could be had, except at one solitary Rancho, 
where they gave us some excellent water, 
drawn from a depth of only eleven feet below 
the suifuce. I took the opportunity of aseér- 
taining the depth of all the wells (which are, 
however, ‘few in number) that we saw, and 
found that by digging about twenty feet at 
most, an abundance of fine water can always 
be procured. So lazy are the people, however, 
that they generally prefer using what they can‘ 
obtain from some filthy stagnant pool, to taking 
the trouble of sinking a well; one hindrance, 
however, exists in the want of materials for 
cradling such pits, as they have nothing forthe 
purpose but bones. At night, we were de- 
prived of sleep by the clouds of mosquitoes 
which issued from a stinking marsh close to 
which we had encamped. 

8th. Four hours were occupied this morn- 
ing in crossing the marsh, though but half'a 
mile wide. Each wagon had to be dragged 
over by eight pair of oxen, so that afier one 
had passed, thy cattle had to be sent back to 
assist the next. I saw several vehicles, be- 
sides our own, thus engaged; for as there is 
no general road, each takes his own way as 
seems best. One unfortunate fellow had over- 
set his cart loaded with wheat in this- grassy 
marsh ; he was going with it to Buenos Ayres, 
and the grain being in bulk and not in bags, 
must have been almost entirely lost under the 
water, and among the aquatic herbage. T'wo 
others were helping him to recover it, stand- 
ing nearly up to the middle in water. 

Corn is not carried to market here in sacke, 
but four hides are loosely attached by their 
corners to the inside of the huge*hurdle-cart 
already described, thus forming a kind of open 
box, into which the graim or any other cargo is 
flung. 

At sunset, having been travelling over a 
grassy and somewhat undulated country, we 
arrived at the village of Lujuan (pronounced 
Leuchan) lying in a sort of flat valley. Our 
first view of it from an elevated ridge was very 
prepossessing : its straggling roofs and whiten-— 
ed church, mingled with fig trees, and lighted 
by the setting sun, gave me the idea of a neat 
English village ; but a nearer apprvach dis- 
pelled this favourable appearance. We found 
it a poor miserable place, chiefly consisting of 
mud-built, straw-covered Ranchos; a few 
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in the centre, and outside them were ranged 
several wretched huts, without gardens or any 
appearance of cultivated ground, except some 
small peach clumps, which are kept to be cut 
every two or three years for fuel. The peach 
trees here are as plentiful as osiers in England, 
and may generally be seen growing along with 
the gave mericana and the seven-angled 
Cactus. A considerable quantity of good wheat 
and maize is raised in this distict for the Buenos 
Ayres market: the pieces of ground thus ve- 
cupied being unfenced, are preserved from the 
intrusions of caule by having a lion or tiger 
tethered in the centre, the smell of which deters 
any cautle from approaching. (What is here 
called a lion, is probably the American lion or 
puma. ) 

9th. Leaving Lujuan at midnight, we passed 
the Guardia de Lujuan, three miles on our left, 
where are the head quarters of the Argentine 
cavalry: here the country is chiefly occupied 
an keeping and breeding horses for the army, 
being clothed with rich grass, and abounding 
an good water. 

10th. Having travelled most of the night, 
and up to eleven o’clock in the forenoon, ex- 
cept resting two hours at sun-rise, we halted 
about noon, when the sun was very warm, and 
4urned out the cattle to feed in a fine and rich, 
though rather coarse, grassy meadow. Except 
two species of grass, I added nothing to my 
#pecimen-book, the vegetation being similar to 
that of Buenos Ayres. Water was scarce and 
‘bad ; near one Rancho we unexpectedly found 
a sunken well, but nothing to draw withal, 
except a large horn which had many ups and 
downs before our thirst was satisfied; there 
was only eight feet of depth before we came 
to the water, but the well being lined with 
shank-bones gives the water a very bad taste. 

llth. This day’s travelling was slow and 
fatiguing, owing to the scorching unclouded 
sun; but we made up the difference by push- 
ing onwards during the night, when we came 
to good roads, for most of the day-light had 
been consumed in passing a bog of soft mud. 
To each cart, the united force of nine or ten 
bullocks had to be applied to pull it through 
this bog, which is only three fourths of a mile 
wide. 

12th. Early this morning we came to an- 
other soft marsh, with a slow river winding 
through it: the current did not flow faster than 
half a mile an hour. ‘This river is called the 
Arroya del Pez, or Fish river, a name gené- 
rally applied to distinguish such streams as do 
not dry up in summer from those which disap- 
pear at that period, although there may be no 
fish in either. Great caution was necessary in 
crossing this place, as the heads of the shaft 
bullocks were often drawn under water by the 
weight of the wagon. So long was the line of 
cattle, that often the foremost animals were 
already across before the cart had entered the 
water. When the traces break, as not unfre- 
quently happens, the poor beasts are drowned. 

13th, We rested during most of the hot 
afternoon of yesterday, and travelled all night 
through a rough trackless plain, and stopped in 
sight of the small village of Salto Chico, which 
we reached in the afternoon. This was another 
straggling assemblage of Ranchos, their walls 
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whitewashed spire looked rather respectable ; 
for here, as in all countries where the Romish 
pontiff holds sway, be the morals of the peo- 
ple as depraved as they may, the outward ap- 
pearance of the church is the first consider- 
ation. For instance, at San Lorenzo on the 
Poran, a village of but five miserable huts, the 
church is one of the most splendid buildings in 
the whole Argentine republic. ‘The population 
of Salto Chico is about 1500; the place is 
noted for sending a great number of cheeses to 
Buenos Ayres, which are, however, but very 
poor eating, and fetch a current dollar, (five 
pence) each, weighing about 2 lbs. A small 
river passes the village; the water is very 
brackish and bad, but we obtained a supply of 
what was good from wells, about fifteen feet 
deep to the bottom. 

14th. Having again travelled most of the 
night, we found ourselves in the morning tras, 
versing a dreary houseless plain country, 
covered, however, with cattle and sheep. Rain 
came on in the evening, accompanied with 
thunder and vivid continued flashes of light- 
ning; these, however, caused no alarm to the 
inhabitants as they would have done in a me- 
tallic country: for though storms of lightning 
are much more frequent and violent here than 
in England, they are never known to do any 
injury. 

15th. We entered another poor village, called 
Pergamena, with a population of about 2000. 
Here we quitted the province of Buenos Ayres, 
und therefore found it needful to lay in a stock 
of pumpions and some bread; the latter was 
with difficulty procured, being considered a 
luxury in this neighbourhood. We are now 
120 miles from Buenos Ayres, and I have 
found but seven specimens of plants. 

16th. At the Arroya del Medio, which 
divides the province of Buenos Ayres from 
Santa Fé, we were joined by 100 fresh draught 
bullocks, as we now enter uninhabited Pam- 
pas, occupied only by wandering Indians, and 
it is most desirable to pass through this coun- 
try as quickly as possible, lestthe Indians should 
have time to collect and attack us for the sake 
of plunder. We therefore travelled night and 
day, making only very short stoppages to 
change the cattle and singe our beef, cooking 
being out of the question, where no fuel could 
be procured except dry grass, and when it was 
unadvisable to make any delay. We, however, 
saw nothing in these vast plains but three 
Tropas on their way to Buenos Ayres, at con- 
siderable distances from us. On these wide 
and open tracks an assemblage of fifty wagons 
only looks like a few ships scattered on the 
vast ocean, steering their way, as by compass, 
through the trackless wastes. Even the wild 
animals, as foxes, polecats and becatchos, 
abundant in more inhabited districts, are not to 
be seen in this desert: som@ gray and black 
vultures only attended our Tropa, which picked 
up any offal that came in their way. Here, 
while stopping, during the passage of the Ar- 
roya, called Del Indiomuerto, I saw great 
quantities of a large species of quail, generally 
called the pheasant of the country, probably 
attracted to this spot by the fine and large spe- 
cies of grass, with eatable seeds, which grow in 
the Arroya. On the 22d of March, which was 


tolerable brick dwellings formed a kind of square ;of unburnt bricks, but the church with ine 
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a clear calm sunny day, we noticed vast flocks 
of swallows, flying in a direction. contrary to 
our course, which was northwest, at a great 
heigl.t from the ground; probably on their way 
wo the warm islands of the Pacific oceans, 
‘These birds generally quit Buenos Ayres in 
the beginning of April, and return thither late 
in September. Only one kind of swallow is 
found in this country: it is large, and with 
more gray on the back than the house swallow 
of Britain, builds its nest under the tiles, and 
in holes of walls, and has a strong melodious 
note much resembling that of a rising lark. 

24th. Having wavelled for the last seven 
days and nights through a continued flat grassy 
plain, where nothing but bitter and brackish 
water could be had, we stopped xt sunrise to 
let the poor exhausted catile eat the damp 
though withered grass, and at nine in the morn- 
ing reached Guardia del Equina, a poor village 
of thirty-two Ranchos. Here are some old 
mud forts, whence the cannon have, however, 
been removed; this military establishment, 
which was built by the old Spaniards to awe 
the Indians, is now given up. We rested all 
night at this place to repair our carts, and sent 
back about one hundred of the most worn-out 
bullocks. 

25th. Having now passed that part of the 
road which is considered the most dangerous 
from the attacks of Indians, we halted for six 
hours, but as it was by the side of a horribly 
stinking marsh, the clouds of mosquitoes pre- 
vented our getting any sleep. Most of the 
day was spent in crossing the bog, during 
which time | had the gratification of gathering 
a very beautiful kind of Digifa/is, with evisped 
linear leaves. We then changed the draught 
beasts and resumed our journey on a fine dry 
ground, which, gradually rising, brought us to 
the summit of the highest ridge we had yet 
passed. From the summit, we had before us 
one of the finest and most welcome views that 
could be imagined. Hitherto we had been 
travelling over a lonely desert, bare of every 
thing but grass of a foxy-brown colour; but 
now our eyes were suddenly gladdened with a 
delightfully fresh verdure ; a beautiful ser- 
pentine river, the Coreouieon, slowly winding 
its course through richly wooded land, adorned 
with lakes of clear looking water. Several of 
the fields have the appearance of being culti- 
vated with wheat and maize; this is owing to 
the fresh grass springing up afier the process 
of burning the ground. A litde before sunset 
we came to a beautiful piece of water, where 
I had the comfort of getting myself thoroughly 
washed—no small refreshment, after travelling 
for three weeks through clouds of dust. 

—_— 

HABITS OF THE CHIMPANZEE. 

[The following account of that singular 
variety of the monkey tribe, in form and 
habits, the nearest approach among brute ani- 
mals to human, was communicated by Henry 


K. Sayers to the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don. 


‘* Bamboo, the Chimpanzee, now in the 
Zoological Society’s Gardens, Regent's Park, 
and the subject of this sketch,”’ says Lieuten- 
ant Sayers, ‘‘ was purchased, about eight 
months since, from a Mandingo, at Sierra 
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Leone, Who related that he had captured him | where he thought he was unobserved, he would ing them, who believe they possess the power 


in the Bullom country, having first shot the 
mother, on which occasions the young ones 
never fail to remain by their wounded parents. 





On becoming mine, he was delivered over'to a| think you were looking at him, he would wait 
black boy, my servant, and in a few days be-|his opportunity with the greatest patience be- 


came so attached to him as to be exceedingly |fore he commenced depredations. 


In _ his 


troublesome, screaming and throwing himself) habits, unlike the monkey tribe, he was ex- 


into the most violent passion if he attempted to 
leave him fora moment. He evinced also a 
most strange affection for clothes, never omit- 
ting an opportunity of possessing himself of the 
first garment he came across, whenever he had 
the means of entering my apartment, which he 
earried immediately to the Piazza, where in- 
variably he seated himself on it with a self- 
satisfied grunt, nor would he resign it without 
a hard fight, and, on being worsted, exhibited 
every symptom of the greatest anger. Ob- 
serving this strange fancy, I procured him a 
piece of cotton cloth, which, much to the 
amusement of all who saw him, he was never 
without, carrying it with him wherever he 
went, nor could any temptation induce him to 
resign it even for a moment. ‘Totally unac- 
quainted with their mode of living in the wild 
state, | adopted the following method of feed- 
ing him, which has appeared to succeed admi- 
rably. In the morning, at eight o’clock, he 
received a piece of bread about the size of a 
half-penny loaf, steeped in water, or milk and 
water; about two, a couple of bananas or 
plantains ; and before he retired for the night, 
a banana, orange, or slice of pine apple. ‘The 
banana appeared to be his favourite fruit; for 
it he would forsake all other viands, and if not 
gratified, would exhibit the utmost petulance. 
On one occasion, I deemed it necessary to re- 
fuse him one, considering that he had already 
eaten a sufficiency, upon which he threw him- 
self into the most violent passion, and uttering 
a piercing cry, knocked his head with such 
violence against the wall as to throw him on 
his back, then ascending a chest which was 
near, wildly threw his arms into the air, and 
precipitated himself from it. ‘These actions 
so alarmed me for his safety that I gave up the 
contest, and on doing so, he evinced the great- 
est sativiaction at his victory, uttering, for 
several minutes, the most expressive grunts 
and cries; in short, he exhibited, on all ocea- 
sions, where his will was opposed, the impa- 
tient temper of a spoilt child; but even, in 
the height of passion, I never observed any 
disposition to bite, or otherwise ill-treat his 
keeper or myself. 


‘Although he would never object to be 
caressed or nursed by even a stranger, yet I 
never saw him evince the slightest disposition 
to make the acquaintance of any other animal. 
At the time he came into my possession, I had 
two Patas monkeys, and thinking they might 
become acquainted, I placed Bamboo in the 
same apartment, where he resided for five 
months, yet I never saw the least desire on his 

art to become even friendly; on the contrary, 
he showed evident anger and dislike at their 
approach. ‘This strange attachment to the 
human race, and manifest dislike to all others, 
I have always considered one of the most ex- 
traordinary features of this genus. His cun- 
ning was also remarkable. On all occasions, 

























ceedingly cleanly, never soiling his bed, or any | 
place near it; and even on board ship, (during term baboon.”’ 
the warm weather,) he never failed to seek the) 
deck, unassisted, whenever the calls of nature} 
required it. On being left by himself in his 
piazza, he would invariably seat himself on the 


window-sill, which was the highest point he| 


could attain, and commanded a view of the) 
barrack-yard, as well as the interior of my bed- 
room ; but at sun-set he would descend, enter | 
a washing-tub, which he had of his own accord 
chosen as a sleeping-place, and remain there, 
all night: as soon, however, as the sun rose, | 
he would never fail to occupy his favourite 


position on the window-ledge. From this I 


should say, that trees are ascended by the | 


Chimpanzees merely for observation or food, | 
and that they live principally on the ground. 
Bamboo, at the time of purchase, appeared to| 
be about fourteen months old, and from what [| 
could learn from the natives, they do not reach | 
their full growth till between nine and ten) 
years of age, which, if true, brings them ex- 
tremely near the human species, as the boy or| 
girl of West Africa, at thirteen or fourteen 
years old, is quite as much a man or woman as 
those of nineteen or twenty in our more northern | 
clime. ‘Their height, when full-grown, is said 
to be between four and five feet: indeed, I was! 
credibly informed that a male Chimpanzee! 








not fail to steal every thing within his reach, of * witching.’ 
for no other apparent purpose than to gratify a 
propensity for thieving: did he, however, even 


‘There are authors who have, I believe, 
affirmed that some of the natives on the western 
coast term these animals in their language 
* pongos ;’ but I observed that all the natives in 
the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, when 
speaking of this animal, invariably called him 
* baboo,’ a corruption, | should suppose, of our 


THE GENEROUS REVENGE. 


Altered from the American Citizen. 


*‘ Charles,” said Henry Morris to his brother, 
one fine summer morning—* Charles, wilt thou 
lend me thy kite this morning, for a litle while? 
Do, if not going to use it; I will be very care- 
ful to keep hold of the string, and not lose it.” 

** No, I shall not! I ain’t a going to lend my 
kite to every body, I know!”’ answered Charles, 
in a loud and surly tone. 

** But I should think thou might lend it to 
me a little while, if not going to use it,” still 
urged Henry. 

“IT tell thee I won’t,” again answered 
Charles, in a surlier and louder tone than be- 
fore. ‘Thou need’nt ask me again, for I 
won't lend it to thee! Besides, I am going to 
use it myself.”” 

‘Oh, if I had thought thou wished to use 
it thyself, I would not have asked thee to lend 
it to me, I am sure,” mildly replied Henry. 
‘Thou wilt let me see thee fly it, won’t thee ?”” 

“IT don’t care!” was the gruff reply of 
Charles, as he left the room to fetch the kite. 
Henry waited very patiently for the return of 


which had been shot in the neighbourhood, | Charles, who soon came back with the toy in 


and brought into Free Town, measured four 
feet five inches in length, and was so heavy 
as to form a very fair load for two men, who 
carried him on a pole between them. The 
natives say, that in their wild state their 


his hand, and seating himself by the open win- 
dow, pretended to be occupied in fixing the 
string. ll at once he took out his penknife, 
,and opening it, began to cut the kite to pieces, 
and in a minute had entirely destroyed it, and 





strength is enormous, and that they have seen 
them snap boughs off the trees with the great- 
est apparent ease, which the united strength of 
two men could scarcely bend. ‘The Chim- 
panzee is, without doubt, to be found in all the 


north, to the kingdom of Congo in the south, 
as the natives of all the intermediate parts seem 
to be perfectly acquainted with them. From 
my own experience, I cam state that the low 
shores of the Bullom country, situated on the 
northern shores of tue river Sierra Leone, are 
infested by them in numbers, quite equal to the 
commonest species of monkey. I consider 
these animals to be gregarious, for when visit- 
ing the rice farms of the Chief Dalla Moham- 
madoo, on the Bullom shore, their cries plainly 
indicated the vicinity of a troop, as the noise 
heard could not have been produced by less 
than eight or ten of them. ‘The natives also 
affirmed, that they always travel in strong 
bodies, armed with sticks, which they use with 
much dexterity. They are exceedingly watch- 
ful, and the first one who discovers the approach 
of a stranger, utters a protracted cry, much 
resembling that of a human being in distress. 


thrown the fragments out of the window. 
**Oh, Charles,” cried Henry, “* how could 
thou do that instead of lending it to me? Thou 
said’st thou wert going to fly it.” 
“No, I did’nt say I was going to fly it, 


countries from the banks of the Gambia in the | either; I said I was going to use it, and I have 


used it all up, hav’nt I?” answered Charles, 
looking at Henry’s sorrowful countenance with 
a malicious laugh. ‘* Now, thou may go and 
look angry about it, and be revenged too, if 
thou like, as I suppose thou wilt, thou art such 
a revengeful little fellow.” 

** May be I shall!” said Henry, in a low 
voice, as he took his hat and went out to walk 
in the garden, When he was out of sight of 
the window, he sat down under a large tree, 
and was quite melancholy. ‘ How can Charles 
always treat me so ?”’ said he to himself, * any 
body would think he hated me, he always 
takes so much pains to plague me. To destroy 
his own kite rather than lend it tome! And 
then to call me revengeful, and talk about my 
being revenged on him, as if I was such a wick- 
ed boy, as to want to be revenged on my own 
brother? But I told him that may be I should, 
and may be I shall too, but it will not be in 


The difficulty of procuring live specimens of|the way he thinks it will.” Henry sat for a 


this genus arises principally, I should say, 
from the superstitions of the natives concern- 


long time silently musing, when his face sud- 
denly lighted up as if some pleasant thought 
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had crossed his mind, and he arose and walked 
into the house. gether in the porch before the door. ‘ Oh, 
A few days after this, the father of these lads | father, oh, Henry,”’ he said, * forgive me my 
went to the city, and brought home a beautiful | past misconduct, and I will uy to be a good 
set of little garden tools, watering-pot, wheel-| boy in the future; only forgive me this time.” 
barrow, and all complete. After calling his| ‘The gratified father assured him of forgive- 
two sons to him, he said to Charles, ** 1 over-| ness, and Henry heartily shook his hands, and 
heard thy conversation the other day with} cried and laughed together. ‘ Bur thou must 
Henry, when, instead of lending him thy kite, | take back thy present, Henry,” said Charles, 
thou tore it to pieces ; and as it was in keeping| * I cannot accept of that’’—* Keep it!” said 
with numerous other instances of the same kind | his father, “ keep it; it will help thee to bear 
which I have of late observed in thee, | have|in memory thy good resolutions, and thy 
therefore thought it my duty to punish thee for) brother’s generous revenge.” 
thy bad conduct, and to reward Henry for his ass 
uniform mildness and forbearance toward thee. poe 
I have therefore brought him these beautiful) SKETCHES OF SOUTHERN TRAVEL. 
garden utensils, that you may bo:h be con- Extracts hom my Note-book. 
vinced that neither the good nor the bad con-| We left Savannah about day-light in a good 
duct of my children pass unregarded by me. | coach, and were driven along at a fine round 
Take them, Henry, they are thine. As for) trot over the sandy road that leads to Darien. 
thee, Charles, thou may go and spend the after-| ‘This road may be said to be entirely level. 
noon alone, and reflect upon the evil conse-| There is not an elevation of more than ten feet 
quences of thy wicked disposition ; and remem-| at any place in the whole distance of sixty odd 
ber that unless thou correct it, and amend thy| miles. ‘The country is as uninviting as can 
course of conduct, thou will be hated and| well be imagined. ‘There are two or three 
despised by the whole world.” little villages, badly situated, and poorly built. 
' The mort.fied Charles retreated from the} We passed a church beautifully situated. It 
room without a single word, and hiding him-| was surrounded by the forest in its native 
self in a little grove behind the house, shed} wildness. ‘There were no buildings in sight. 
bitterer tears than he had wept for many aday.| A few rough buildings stood around, which 
‘Is it true,” said he to himself, “ that | am/ were built for the accommodation of the plant- 
such a wicked dispositioned boy? I must be, or| ers on the Sabbath. ‘The grave-yard was near, 
my father would never have spoken and looked | surrounded with a substantial brick wall, with 
so harshly to me. And now I look back upon} the monuments standing amid the forest trees. 
the past, [ remember that whenever | have ill-| A little before dark we made an entrance into 
treated Henry, he has never in any way/| the city of Darien. ‘The projection for a city 
returned my abuse. My father is right.| had been on a large scale. A mayor and alder- 
Henry deserves a reward, and I a punish-| men constituted the government, and streets 
ment. QO, that I could only be as guod a boy | and squares had been laid out upon paper, but 
as he is!” like the paper cities of 1836, as Paddy says, 
In this manner, shame, repentance, and a/** you might go where they was, and they 
tesolution to reform, filling his mind by turns, | wasn’t there.”’” Darien then (some six years 
he passed the afternoon. When it began to| since) contained a few hundred inhabitants, and 
grow dark, he slowly returned to the house, | did some business, but the country around it is 
and crept, without observation, to his chamber. | poor, with the exception of some of the islands 
As he opened the door, how was he surprised| lying between the city and the sea. It can 
to see the garden utensils, which his father had| never be a place of much business. The 
given to Henry, standing near the table, and| houses are scattered and built chiefly of wood. 
on it a letter directed to himself! He snatched| Like Savannah, its principal street is very 
it up, and opening it, he read the following} broad, and through the centre of it is a noble 
lines :— row of the tree called China tree. At this season 
‘* My dear brother Charles— these trees were in full bloom, and the perfume 
I know thou hast been wishing for a set of| filled the town. . 
arden implements, and I beg that thou wilt} ‘That finest of American birds, the Carolina 
is me the favour to accept of mine. I should! mocking-bird, is here found in great numbers, 
not take half the pleasure in using them my-j and literally made the place vocal with their 
self, that I shall in seeing thee enjoy them. notes. Early in the morning, and before there 
I hope thou wilt not think that | have any! was sufficient light to disclose the poorness of 
hard feelings about the kite; I have not, I am} the houses, and when calling in the aid of a 
sure, for I forgive thee with all my heart, and| little imagination, you might fancy splendid 
when I said that perhaps I might be revenged,| edifices around you. At such times it was 
believe me I meant this kind of revenge. delightful to stroll along under the China trees, 
My dear brother, let us be loving and kind| and inhale the scented breeze, and listen to 
to each other, as brothers should be, and then| the beautiful songsters, as they ushered in the 
we shall be happy. morning. 
Thy affectionate brother, After spending a day or two in Darien, of 
Henry.” | comparative enjoyment, the weather being 
The letter fell from the grasp of Charles, and | clear and pleasant, 1 was doomed to suffer the 
covering his face with his hands, burning tears| inconveniences and discomforts of a regular 
of shame and regret trickled fast through his/| north-easter. The crazy hotel where I staid 
fingers. When he was a little more composed, | had few comforts for a traveller. It was a shell 
he took the letter in his hand, and went down| of a house at best, and I seemed to be the only 
stairs to find his father, and Henry. They | stranger, and I do not know but the orly guest 


had just finished supper, and were sitting to- 











also. I sat down in my room, and commenced 
a regular siege of letter-writing. ‘This, how- 
ever, was ended after the first day—books I 
had not, and the house did not furnish any. 
I then tried sleeping, and thus between eating 
and sleeping, made out to while away three 
days of rain, &e. 

On the morning of the fourth day the storm 
ceased—a bright sun—a mild breeze, and the 
song of the mocking-bird infused new life. 
The heavy rains had overflowed the low 
grounds, and rendered the journey by land 
difficult, if not dangerous, to the mouth of the 
St. John’s river in Florida. I went up the 
street and called upon a gentleman to whom I 
had brought letters, and stated my desire to 
proceed to St. John’s, and the obstacles in the 
way of my journey. These were quickly 
overcome. On his recommendation, a skilful 
boatman was called in, and for a handsome 
compensation he agreed to carry me all the dis- 
tance by water. On reaching the wharf, the 
boatman, who was a West Indian, with a large 
admixture of African blood, was almost ready 
with his little pinnace, of about two or three 
tons burthen. She was manned by the West 
Indian himself, and an old man-of-wars-man, 
who was still active and jolly. As we were to 
be out one or two nights, a store of provisions 
became necessary. These were soon sup- 
plied. ‘They were few and simple, and with 
the necessary utensils for cooking our frugal 
meals on board, we were launched out upon 
the bosom of the Altamaha. A little below the 
city we entered a canal, or cut off end: imme- 
diately the old man-of-wars-man seizes a rope 
fastened to the beam of the boat, leaped on 
shore, and took to the tow-path with all the 
patience of a four-footed animal. The dis- 
tance was short, and we soon emerged, and 
again were floating upon the Altamaha. The 
river is here perhaps a quarter of a mile wide, 
with low banks, and in some places the 
branches of the trees hanging down, and like 
truant children, sporting with the waters, and 
seeming to kiss them as they pass. 

The Altamaha is filled with alligators, some 
of which are of immense size. ‘The weather 
having now cleared up after a long storm, these 
animals almost covered the shore on either 
side, Serica up from the river to enjoy 
the sun. My friend, the Darien, had put into 
my hand a fine double-barreled fowling-piece, 
with powder and shot. ‘The wind was ahead, 
and we were obliged to beat, and this com- 
pelled us to cross the river frequently. The 
alligators would not move from their places 
until the boat approached within a few rods of 
them, and then, with a slow movement, they 
would glide off and plunge into the river. I 
loaded my gun with the largest kind of shot, 
and seating myself on the bow of the boat, 
determined to ascertain, if I could, whether 
they were invulnerable. My experiments 
could hardly, however, be considered of a 
satisfactory character, as a good rifle was ne- 
cessary to test the thickness of the hide of this 
animal. Once or twice, as the animals turned 
their heads towards the boat, and with mouth 
partly open, made for the river, I thought the 
buck-shot told upon the monsters, and the 
man-of-wars-man, who stood at the helm, 
watching every motion, insisted that I had 
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done for them, as they turned partly, and 
floundered in the water. One huye animal, 
some twelve or fifieen feet long, lay perfectly 
composed, and absolutely refused to betake 
himself to the river, although we approached 
within a short distance of him. As the boat 
slung round, and was heading from the shore, 
I poured out a broad-side upon him. The 
shot rattled upon his scaly hide, while he 
hardly deigned to recognize the salute even by 
a wag of the tail. 

Night overtook us upon the Altamaha, and 
throwing down an anchor, we moored our little 
pinnace, and commenced our preparations for 
supper. A fire was kindled in a good-sized 
furnace, and as the fuel was the pitch-pine, the 
flames, as they flared up, cast a lurid light, and 
gave rather a pandemonium appearance to the 
stout West Indian, as he stood over it from 
time to time, watching the progress of his 
culinary operations. Night closed in upon us, 
and around us was the river, and low marshy 
ground covered in the thick high grass, extend- 
ing as far as the eye could reach, ‘The roar 
of the alligator was heard in all directions, 
sounding not unlike the bellowing of a fierce 
bull. Just as morning broke we hoisted our 
little sail, and the wind having becoming fair, 
we ran along at a merry rate, and soon leaving 
the Altamaha, we entered one of the inlets 
which separate the numerous islands on that 
coast from the main land. We passed Cum- 
berland, Amelia, ‘Talbot, &c. Here nature 
has been bountiful in the bestowment of her 
gifts. Immense banks of oysters, rising above 
the water, were every where seen along their 
shores. Flocks of wild ducks were sailing 
upon the surrounding waters. ‘The deer were 
bounding through the thickets and hammocks, 
while the black eagle, the crane and buzzard 
were soaring over head-—and yet, these islands 
contain but a sparse population. Fernandina, 
upon Amelia island, is emphatically a deserted 
town. At this time it contained but a few 
stragglers—short of two hundred, of all colours 
and nations. Nota vessel of any description 
was to be seen in its waters. Yet, during the 
late war, and when a Spanish town, it con- 
tained two or three thousand inhabitants, who 
were extensively engaged in commerce, and a 
gentleman, who at that time resided there, told 
me that he had seen at one time one hundred 
and forty square-rigged vessels in the harbour. 
The trade, however, was, I apprehend, much 
of it of a contraband character. As we en- 
tered its harbour, we saw but its decayed 
and tottering warehouses and deserted dwell- 


ings. 

“All these islands appear to me to be formed 
principally of sand and oyster shells. ‘Talbot, 
and Fort George Islands, which I examined 
with considerable attention, exhibit distinct 
traces of such a formation. The oyster beds, 
or rather banks, are often of great extent, and 
appear to be formed not unlike the coral. In- 
deed, they may be seen in the different stages 
of formation, gradually uniting to each other, 
until large masses are joined in solid bulk. 
Sometimes, they are just seen above the water, 
at low tide, and at other places they are left 
entirely exposed during the ebb of the tide. A 
short distance above Fort George island, in the 
St. John’s river, there is an island which con- 
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tains several acres, composed wholly of the| They are accountable to God for their conduct 
oyster-shell. It rises several feet above the|and the use they make of their money; they 
water, and was at one time, no doubt, one vast| have no moral right to annihilate it. ‘They 
oyster-bed. ‘I'hese oyster-shells, when decom- | need not give it away to support the idle, this 
posed and mixed with earth, form a rich warm | would be worse than wasted, it would be crimi- 
soil. And in the islands which I have men-j|nal; but they can give employment to the 
tioned, the spots or hammocks thus formed, | industrious, and remunerate them fully for 
constitute about the only ground adapted for|their labour, Parents that waste a thousand 
cultivation. It would seem that these oyster-| dollars a year in extravagance, probably ruin 
beds have in the process of the formation of| their own children, would do well to consider 
these islands, been cut off from the ocean by | how much good that sum might do in sup- 
gradual deposits, or by the violent action of| porting and educating twenty orphan, neglect- 
the waters, throwing up sand and earth. Of} ed, or morally exposed children. 
late years, these shells have been found very 
useful in the southern cities. ‘They answer, : 
to some extent, the purpose of paving-stone— SMALL BIRDS. 
and make the most beautiful M’Adam roads.| In a report made to the legislature of Mas- 
They are often used where the soil is damp, | sachuseits, at the sessions before the last by 
and where no cellars are dug, for filling up Peabody, he remarks, that to exterminate 
the space between the earth and the ground- | birds which do a little harm occasionally, is to 
floor of buildings, and thus absorb the moisture. protect ourselves from a small evil at the ex- 
Talbot, Amelia, and Fort George islands | pense of a greater, and in fact secure the fruit 
also abound in rattlesnakes, whose bite, in| at the expense of the tree. Means may be 
warm latitudes, produces almost certain death. | devised to prevent the ravages of birds, but 
It may not be generally known that the deer} none have yet been discovered to prevent the 
often attack and destroy these snakes. ‘The ravages of insects. ‘The birds guard our fields 
deer wait until the snake coils up, and then} and gardens fiom the insect; and if they, now 
springing high in the air, with their four feet| and then, taste of the fruit which they have 
together, strike upon the snake with their sharp preserved, we can better afford a share to them, 
hoofs. If they fail in their first attempt, they than the whole to their creeping enemy. To 
repeat it until the snake is killed. When) give some idea of the service which birds are 
striking a snake the deer rebound instantly, to| able to render, he notices the computation of 
escape the bite of the reptile, if the death-blow | Wilson, according to which a red winged black- 
is not inflicted. ' bird devours on an average fifty grubs a day— 
On some of these islands, and especially | a pair of them, in four months, will consume 
upon Fort George, the wild hog is found. The | twelve thousand—and allowing a million pair 
animal is doubtless the offspring of the domes-| of black-birds to New England, (which is but 
tic breed, but having run wild, and propagated | a moderate estimate,) they will destroy twelve 
in the woods, they have acquired great power | thousand millions of the grub. He also notices 
and fierceness, and are not easily subdued.—| the statement of Kalm, that after some states 
Olive Leaf. had paid three pence per dozen for the destruc- 
auune tion of black-birds, the consequence was, a 
| total loss in the year 1749 of all the grass and 
a te a | grain, by means of insects which had flourished 


Few persons consider the importance of| under the protection of the law allowing boun- 
small savings. The trifling sum of ten) ties on birds. 


cents a day, saved or wasted for thirty years, 
amounts to ten thousand and ninety-five dol- 








lars, without interest. 

The journeyman mechanic, who saves two 
hundred dollars a year, and keeps it at com- 
pound interest, may, at the end of nine years, 
set up for himself, with a thorough knowledge 
of his trade, and of men and business in gene- 
ral, and with a clear capital of nearly twenty- 
three hundred dollars. 

A man who saves one hundred dollars each 
year, from twenty-one, and in like manner 
keeps it at interest, will have, at thirty-five, 
over ten thousand dollars to support him in 
old age, dispose of by will, or otherwise leave 
to his heirs. 

Let me not be supposed the advocate of un- 
necessary parsimony or avaricious hvarding. 
I envy not the sordid miser—whose god is 
gold—the selfish oppressor of the poor—the 
friend of none, respected by none. His heirs 
wish him dead, and will séon quarrel over and 
seatter his accumulated hoards. He knows it, 
and is really more wretched than tue well fed 
pauper. 

On the other hand, extravagance—a waste 


Letters of Early Friends ; illustrative of the 
History of the Society, from nearly its ori- 
gin, to about the period of George Fox's 
decease. 


(Continued from page 263.) 

[ Passing over for the present a considerable 
portion of the first division of this interesting 
volume, we shall next insert the latter part of 
that division, which embraces the account of 
the death of George Fox. The letter which 
first occurs, besides that it serves as a pleasant 
specimen of George Fox’s familiar epistolary 
writing, is valuable as eyincing the indefati- 
gable diligence of early Friends in availing 
themselves of every opening for spreading 
their Christian principles, and vindicating the 
Society from the false and malignant aspersions 
of its enemies. } 


Grorce Fox to nis Wire. 


London, 6th of 1st mo. [3d mo.) 1674. 


Dear love—To whom is my love, and to T. 
L. (Thos. Lower} and his M. [Mary } and S., 


of property—is unjustifiable even in the rich.|R., and I., [daughters of M. F.] and the rest 
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of of Pilate a ei dhs peek “en, ld 1 taddesdllders ene toe er een in that which is over all, 
changeth not. 

There hath been a book* given to the King 
and Council, and both the Houses of Parlia- 
ment; and they do generally acknowledge the 
reason of the thing: and Friends did attend the 
Parliament; and they were so taken with the 
thing, that they had intended to have done 
something, had they satlonger. And Friends 
gave some of them to the Mayor and Aldermen 
and Common Council; and they called them 
into the Mayor’s Court, and were very civil, 
and did generally confess the reason of the 
thing. I have sent to Barbadoes, and Scotland, 
and Ireland, and Virginia, for Friends to take 
the substance, and give to their parliaments, 
assemblies and governors : and they sing them 
about the streets : and I desire that you at your 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings would send 
for some of them, and give them on [the] 
assizes [to] all the justices, and them that be 
in power, and bailiffs, or mayors; for they do 
give a great light to dark people : and it was 
given to the judges and the men of the jury; 
and Friends have distributed many of them to 
under officers. 

That which S. [Sarah (?)] writes, of some 
of them [the family (?)] coming up to me, I 
can say little how I may be ordered; for they 
moved the Court to have me down to Worces- 
ter, and have got « habeas corpus and a warrant 
for the same purpose ; and a great jumble and 
work there hath been about it: but the ‘Truth 
is over all, and I am in the Lord’s hands. ‘The 
King can do nothing, it being in the judges’ 
and the sheriffs’ hands; so they do suppose 
that I must go to Worcester assizes or ses- 
sions. 

The salmon thou speaks of, is not yet come, 
neither do they know by what carrier; nor 
where he inns. 

I had written to you before, but there hath 
been a great jumble [7] about me, and is still : 
but the Lord is at work among them, and it 
will be well; blessed be the Lord.t 

So in haste, my love to you all, 





London, mo: 1, day 6, 1674. 
[From the original, the whole being in G. F.’s hand- 
writing, with post mark.) 
Exuis Hooxes To Marearet Fox. 
Southwark, 5th of 3d mo. [5th mo.] 1674. 


Dear M. F.—My dear and tender love is 
unto thee in the Truth, which is pure for ever. 
—Blessed be the Lord, whose mercies endure 
for ever, and who has always had regard to his 
tender seed; which the enemy has always 
sought to root out, and to hinder the growth of, 
inwardly and outwardly: but the Lord has been 
the stay and strength of his in all their exer- 
cises, 

Dear Margaret, I suppose thou wilt hear by 
other hands that thy dear husband is discharged 
of his imprisonment at the Sessions ;{ so I 
need not write much: he is coming for London 





* The book may have been the following: “ The 
Case of the People called Quakers relating to Oaths or 
Swearing,” 1673.— Whiting’s Catalogue.—See also G 
F's Journal under this date. 

+ Sce G. F's Journal, under 1674, for the satisfac. 
tory termination of his imprisonment and trial. 

t He “ had liberty only to go at large till next Quar. 
ter Sessions.” —Journal, 1674. 


and | I hear. 


| 
—I hope we shall see thee here at the General 
Meeting.* 
From thy loving friend and brother, 


THE FRIEND. 





My dear love is to all thy children. 


E. H. 


[From the original.] 


(This next letter refers to G. Fox’s further 
imprisonment in Worcester Gaol under sen- 
tence of premunire :+—whilst laying in this 
prison he was taken very ill, so that his life 
was despaired of. His wife, however, inter- 
ceded with the King for his release, which he 
was willing to grant by a pardon; this G. F. 
could not accept, as it implied guilt. He was 
then a second time brought up to the King’s 
Bench bar on habeas corpus, the 11th day of 
12th month, for the trial of the errors in his 
indictment, which were found so many and so 
gross, that it was quashed; he was then freed 
by proclamation, after about fourteen months’ 
restraint in or out of the gaol. } 


Wiriiam Penn To Georce Fox. 
London, Ist of 10th mo. [12th mo.] 1674. 


Dear G. F.—My fervent upright love sa- 
lutes thee. 

Thine per post and [by] E. M., I have. 
For thy business it becomes me not to say what 
I have endeavoured; but 1 have with much dili- 
gence attempted to get all done as I should 
desire: I am yet resolved to make one push 
more about it; so that I cannot write a posi- 
tive and conclusive account till next Seventh or 
Second day; by which time I hope to have an 
answer of this great man: his uncle lately 
died, and left him £3000 per annum, and [he ] 
just married, which did divert the matter. 1 
wrote concerning the writ of error, that it must 
be received in open session, and the record of 
the judgment certified by the clerk to the 
judges of the King’s Bench; and if then it 
appear that there is error, to bear an habeas 
corpus, thou shalt have one. The King 
knows not that thou refusest a pardon, only 
that we choose rather a more clear and suitable 
way to thy innocency: I am, and in stay, in 
town, to do my utmost. The Lord God 
knows I would come in thy place to release 
thee; but the Lord’s will be done.t 

Dear George, things are pretty quiet, and 








* Which was held in London, the 16th of 4th mo. 
[6th mo.) 1674, 

+ The penalties of which were very severe, viz.—to 
be put out of the King’s protection, and forfeit lands 
and goods to the King, and the body of the sufferer to 
remain in prison at the King's pleasure or during life, 
and under this reign. banishment. 

t From an original letter of Wm. Penn to George 
Fox, (which came to hand whilst this sheet was in 
type,) “ dated 20th of 9th mo. [llth mo.] 1674,” the 
following extract is made :—“ —— A Lord, a man of 
nuble mind, did as good as put himself ina loving way 
to get thy liberty. He prevailed with the K 
{King} for a pardon; but that we rejected: then he 
pressed for a more noble release, that better answered 
Truth; he prevailed, and got the King’s hand to a re- 
lease : it sticks with the Keeper [Lord Keeper ;*] and 
we have and do use what interest we can. The K—— 
is angry with him; and promised very largely and 
"| lovingly: so that if we have been deceived, thou seest 
the grounds of it. ——Things are brave as to truth in 
these parts,—and great conviction upon people.” 





* Sir Heneage Finch; who was sometimes rather 
stiff with his Royal Master. 


en 





meetings very full, and precious, and living; 
blessed be the Lord God for ever ! 

As for the sufferings I have spoken to 
G. W.; they say there is not stock for such a 
work ; that they have neither press nor mate- 
rials for such a considerable work; and that 
£1500 will scarce do it. 

The name of the everlasting Lord God 
be blessed and praised, for His goodness and 
mercies, for ever, saith my soul:—He is our 
blessed rock—the life, joy, and length of our 
days—the blessed portion of them that believe 
and obey. 

My unchangeable love flows to thee, dear 
George, and in it I salute thee, thy dear wife, 
and ‘T’. L., and M. L., with Friends. 

I am, thy true and respectful Friend, 








Wm. Penn. 
[From the original: addressed to Edward Bourne, 
Physician, in Worcester. For G. F.} 


ALEXANDER Parker TO Georce Fox. 
London, 27th of 10th mo. [12th mo.} 1675. 


Dear G. F.—My very dear and sincere love 
in Christ Jesus, is hereby manifested to thee; 
even that pure unchangeable love, which the 
God of my life did shed abroad in my heart in 
the dawning of his blessed day; and which 
lives in my heart, and flows to thee: in which 
I dearly salute thee, and M. F. with T. and 
M. Lower, I. [Isabel] Sara, Susan and R. 
[Rachel] Fell, with ali in that family, whose 
hearts are sincere and upright to God. 

Dear George, by this thou may know that 
Friends here are generally well, and our meet- 
ings [are] very full and peaceable; and the 
power and presence of the Lord is in the midst 
of our assemblies. 

We have of late been exercised with Pen- 
nyman, Boyce, and Chadwel [opponents :} 
but the power of the Lord is over them, and of 
late we have been quiet. Yesterday, Boyce 
and Chadwel were at Gratia Street [Grace- 
church Street] meeting; but there was very 
little disturbance, and the meeting ended in 
peace; and all the rest throughout the City 
were peaceable. That which at present is 
weighty upon our spirits is, the division be- 
twixt the two Johns [John Wilkinson and 
John Story] and Friends of the North ; and 
though there has been much writing to and 
fro, and endeavours used, yet little is yet 
brought forth to put an end to these sad rents.* 
It has been some time in my mind to write to 
thee, concerning the choice of the six Friends 
to go down into the North, to have a rehears- 
ing of matters and things now in difference ; 
of which number I am chosen one, whom the 
Friends in the Second day’s Meeting did nomi- 
nate: though I was not present at the begin- 
ning of the meeting, for | came that morning 
from Rickmansworth. When I understood 
how things had been in the meeting that day, 
and that 1 was chosen, &c. the thing fell as a 
weightupon me; and I told Friends my mind, 
that I could not thon consent, and desired time 
to weigh the thing. And truly, George, to 
this very day I have a straitness in my mind, 
seeing very little likelihood of a reconciliation ; 
for the former judges I understand are satisfied 





* See John Burnyeat’s Journal (seLecr sxRixs) p- 
223, 226, respecting these Separatists. 
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in their judgment, and are resolved to stand by 
it, as some have said. Now if we should 
come and join with them, and if it should so 
fall out that they and we should differ in some 
things, my fear and godly jealousy is, that 
instead of making up breaches, more may be 
made ;—for which God knows I would not be 
an instrument; for | have loved peace from my 
youth, and hated strife. 

In the first appearance and work of God 
in our souls, there was a reconciliation to God 
in our souls aud spirits, before we were recon- 
ciled and cemented in heart and mind one to 
another. Also something is further to be 
minded, whether in this jnneture of time, such 
a meeting can be borne in the country without 
disturbance ; for it will be hard to have such a 
meeting so private, (Friends coming from 
hence, and from Bristol,) but it will be taken 
notice of. ‘These with other things are straits 
and difficulties in my way; though I stand 
resigned, and could be willing to travel hun- 
dreds of miles to be serviceable for the good 
and peace of the church. 

Dear George, I desire to have a few words 
from thee: I shall not add further at present, 
but leave all things to the Lord, desiring to 
be guided by His wisdom in all things; that 
so long as I have a being in this world, I 
may live to his glory, who gives me life and 
being. 

I rest thy brother in my measure of grace 
received from God. 





A. BP 


{From the original.] 
Rozsert Barciay To SterHeNn Crisp.t 
London 3d of 5th mo. [7th mo.] 1676. 


Dear S. C. I know thou art glad to 
hear of ‘Truth’s prosperity in these parts: | 
have notice from some that have lately been 
with the Princess Elizabeth, that she speaks 
much to Friends’ advantage, and saith that the 
Friends have been falsely reported of. 

I have at last, after Jong and tedious at- 
tendance, near finished my business; for the 
D. of Lauderdale told me yesterday, he had 
received order to give me a letter to the Coun- 
cil for Scotland, in order to grant Friends their 
liberty;t which he has promised to give me to- 
morrow: so that I purpose in two or three 
days to be going homewards. 

My love is with thee and thy wife, &c. 

1 rest thy brother in the ‘Truth, 





R. B. 


[From the original.] 





* This dear Friend died in 1689 :—the entry in the 
London Burial Register of Friends, respecting him is 
the following : 

“ Alexander Parker of Edmonds, Lumbard Street, 
London, (minister of the gospel,) aged about sixty 
years, died, as the common searchers report, of a 
fever, the 9th of Ist month, 1638—9, and was in- 
terred in Friends’ Burying Ground, in Bunhill Fields.” 

+ The death of Stephen Crisp is recorded in the Lon. 
don Register of Burials, as follows :— 

“ Stephen Crisp, late of Colchester, in the county of 
Essex, since a lodger at William Crouch’s in Grace- 
church strect, London, aged about 64 years, died the 
28th day of the 6th month called August, 1692, at 
Wansworth, in the county of Surrey, and was buried 
in Chequer Alley, the 31st of 6th mo. [8th mo.) 
1692.” 

} Relates to the imprisonment of his father and 
other Friends.—See Joffray’s Diary, p. 338, 339. 


From THE Meetine ror Surrerinas ro 
FRIENDs. 


London, 21st of 11th mo. 1680. [Ist mo. 1681.] 


Dear Friends—As we ought not to be dis- 
couraged in our endeavours jor the relief of the 
oppressed by any preset disappointments, so 
we desire that all Friends who are in capacity, 
(as they have fieedom and clearness,) may 
appear and make what good interest they can, 
in this election of Parliament men, for sober, 
discreet and moderate men; such as live in 
love with their neighbours, that are against per- 
secution and popery, aod that deport them- 
selves tenderly towards onr Friends. Be very 
cautious of giving any just occasion of offence. 
We desire God’s wisdom may be with you, in 
the discharge of your duty and conscience in 
these things. 

And whereas this vote was passed by this 
Parliament, the day they last prorogued, viz. | 
* Lune, 10-ma. die, January, 1680. Resolved, 
That it is the opinion of this House, that the 
persecution of Protestant-Dissenters upon the 
penal laws, is at this time grievous to the sub- 
ject, a weakening of the Protestant interest, an 
encouragement to Popery, and dangerous to 
the peace of the kingdom:” we desire that 
Friends may take a special account of all per- 
secutions and sufferings, which any Friends in 
your county undergo, contrary to this resolve 
of Parliament, since the passing thereof, or 
since the beginning of this last Session of Par- 
Jiament; and send up an exact and plain ac- 
count thereof, in order to present it to the next 
Parliament, 

(Signed) 
On the behalf of our Meeting for Sufferings, 
Exris Hooxes.* 


[Addressed “For John Heywood, at his house in 
Amersham, Bucks.’’} 


[The first of these two Letters relative to 
the decease of George Fox is probably known 
to Friends; but the latter it is believed has not 
been before in print. } 


London, the 15th of 11th mo. 1690. 
To Henry Cowarp, Tuomas Green, THomas 
Docxrey, Ricnarp Barrow, Witiiam Hic- 


GINSON, AND ‘I'‘nomas Wippers, [ probably 
of Lancaster. | 


My dear Friends and well-beloved brethren, 
with whom my life is bound up in the covenant 


‘| of God’s gracious, glorious light, wherein con- 


sisteth our life and peace: as we keep our 
habitations and dwelling places therein, we 
shall be preserved near unto the ocean of all 
love and life, and know the fountain unsealed, 
and the springings of it to bubble up in our 
own particular bosoms: wherein we may drink 
together into the one Spirit, by which we are 
sealed, in the enjoyment of the heavenly power 
that sanctifies ; in the living sense and con- 
solating virtue of which, according to measure, 
I do dearly value you all.t 








* Ellis Hookes died about ten months after the date 
of this letter : in our London Register of Burials he is 
described * of Horsleydown in Southwark, scrivenor,” 
and that he Ps a the 12th of 9th month, 1681, of a 
consumption (faving been clerk to Friends in London 
about 24 years :)—he was buried in Checker Alley.” 

+ Some disadvantage is felt, as regards the copy of 
this Epistle, in not having had the original to trans- 
cribe from. 


Well, dear Friends, befme this comes to 
your hands, I [conclude } you have an account 
of the departure of our ancient Friend and 
honourable elder in the church of God, George 
Fox ; who was this day buried, in the presence 
of a large and living assembly of God’s peo- 
ple, who did accompany him to the ground, 
and was supposed to be above 4000 Friends. 
The meeting-house at Gracechurch-street could 
not contain them, nor the court before the door 
—many could not get to within hearing of the 
testimonies. Muny living, open, powerful tes- 
timonies were published in the meeting-house, 
and many in the grave-yard, ameng many ten- 
der hearts, watery eyes, and contrite spirits. 
The London Friends were very discreet, to 
order all passages and concerns relating thereto 
with great wisdom every way: there being six 
monthly meetings belonging to this city, six 
chosen Friends were nominated and appointed 
out of every monthly meeting, who were to 
carry the corpse, and none else; and that his 
relations should all go next the corpse ; that all 
Friends should go on one side of the street, 
three and three in a rank, as close together as 
they could go—that the other side might be 
left clear for the citizens and coaches, that 
were going about their business. ‘The grave- 
yard is a large plot of ground, yet it was quite 
full, and some of the people of the world were 
there. 

The last week George Fox was at the Quar- 
terly Meeting, the Second day Morning Meet- 
ing, the Meeting for Sufferings, and at two 
meetings for worship; besides the First day 
morning meeting, which was at Gracechurch- 
street meeting-house. On the Seventh day, 
he came to lodge at Henry Gouldney’s, [in 
White Hart Court, | to be near on the First day 
where he kept the meeting; and said he was 
as well that meeting as he had been a long time 
before: yet he began to be ill in the evening, 
about the 5th hour that First day; and departed 
before the 10th hour in the evening of the 
Third day following. Iwas with him most of 
the time; wherein he spoke many living pow- 
erful sentences, to the tendering of the com- 
pany present. ‘There was no sign of any great 
pain upon him, neither did he ever complain. 
Robert Widders’ manner of departure and his 
were much alike, for I saw them both; only 
George shut up his eyes himself, and his chin 
never fell, nor needed any binding up, but lay 
as if he had been fallen asleep—one would 
have thought he had smiled: he was the most 
pleasant corpse that I ever looked upon, and 
many hundreds of Friends came to see his 
face, having the most part of three days’ time 
to behold him, before the coffin was nailed up. 
Friends carried the coffin on their shoulders, 
without any bier, cloth, or cover, but the natu- 
ral wood ; yet the coffin was very smooth :.nd 
comely. 

Well Friends, about two hours or less before 
he died, he took me by the hand, and bid me 
remember his love to Friends where I travelled. 
I intended to go out of the city on the morrow 
after he began to be sick ; but seeing him ill, 
it was Friends’ mind I should stay, and see 
how it might be with him; and I had more 
freedom to stay than to go: and I was glad to 
see such a heavenly and harmonious conelu- 
sion as dear George Fox made ; the sense and 
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sweetness of it, will, I believe, never depart 

from me: in the heavenly virtue of which, I 

desire to rest; and remain your brother, 
Rozert Barrow.* 


P. S.—I go towards Oxfordshire to-mor- 
row. 


I shall now give you an account of the 
Friends that declared, and as they spoke, one 
after another, viz. James Parke, Robert Bar- 
row, Ambrose Rigge, Joseph Batt, William 
Penn, Francis Camfield, Charles Marshall, 
John Taylor of York, Francis Stamper, George 
Whitehead, Stephen Crisp ; and Thomas Green 
ended in prayer.t 

The Friends who spoke at the grave [ were ] 
as follows:—William Penn, Joseph Batt, 
George Whitehead, John Vaughton, and Wil- 
liam Bingley. 

I would have a copy of this go to Yallows, 
[ perhaps Yealand, | and another to Kendal. 


* Robert Barrow was born in Lancashire. He was 
a zealous labourer in the gospel for twenty-six years, 
and a faithful sufferer for the same in London. On 
his voyage from Jamaica to Pennsylvania he suffered 
shipwreck on the coast of Florida, and with his com- 
panions was forced to land among the savage cannibals 
of the country; there he underwent very grievous suf- 
ferings, being often in great danger of death from them. 
He at length reached Carolina, and from thence got 
to Philadelphia. Here his health having been so im- 
paired by the severe treatment and trials he had 
endured in Florida, gave way, and he shortly after 
peacefully departed ; testifying that the Lord had been 
very good to him all along to that very day. From 
Piety Promoted, vol. i. 

t+ “ Notwithstanding the number of preachers, it ap- 
pears the meeting lasted only about two hours” —H. 
Tuke’s Eiogroph, Notices :—concerning George Fox. 
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Written on viewing, for the first time, the scenery 
around Chalki Ul, near Frankford, the residence 
of Thomas Cha A 


Here then the sea-worn Christian dwelt, and here, 
Beneath the arms 
Of an embracing wood, his home he made 
Tranquil as Abraham, resting in the shade 
Of Mamre’s palms. 


Rich with the autumnal gifts of countless years, 
The virgin soil 

Turned from the share he guided, and in rain 

And summer sunshine, throve the fruit and grain 
Which blessed his toil. 


Here from his voyages on the stormy seas— 
Weary and worn— 
He came to meet his children, and to bless 
The Giver of all good in thankfulness 
For his return. 


And here his neighbours gathered in to greet 
Their friend again— 
Safe from the wave, and from the tropic gales 
Which sweep at times, the warm Bermudian vales, 
And the Caribbean main— ; 


To hear the good man teli of simple Truth— 
Sown in an hour 

Of weakness, in some far off Indian isle, 

From the parched bosom of some barren soil, 
Rgised up in power. 


How at those gatherings, in Barbadian vales, 
A tendering love 
Came o’er him like the gentle rain from Heaven, 
And words of fitness, and of strength were given, 
As from above. 


THE FRIEND. 


How the sad captive listened to the word, 
Until his.chain 

Grew lighter, and his wounded epirit felt 

The healing balm of consolation melt 
Upon its pain. 

How the armed warrior sat him down to hear 
Of peace and truth, 

And the proud ruler, and his Creole dame, 

Jewelled and gorgeous in her beauty came— 
And bright-eyed youth. 


O, far away—'neath cold New England’s sky, 

E’en when a boy— 
Following my plough, by Merrimack’s green shore, 
His simple record | ave pondered o'er 

With quiet joy. 
And hence this scene, in sunset glory warm, 

Its woods around, 
Its still stream, winding through the light and shade, 
Its soft green meadows, and its upland glade— 

Is classic ground. 


And dearer far than there where Genius keeps 
His vigils still : 
Than that where Avon's son of song is laid, 
Or Vaucluse, haunted by a Petrarch’s shade, 
Or Virgil's hill. 
For here—a deeper, and serener charm 
To all is given, 
And holy memories of the faithful dead, 
O’er wood, and strcam, and meadow-vale have shed 
A hue of Heaven. 
J. G. Wurrtier. 
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SEVENTH MONTH, 3, 1841. 

The few particulars which we have received 
relative to the late New England Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, held at Newport, R. I., enables 
us to state, that it commenced on Second day, 
the 14th of Sixth month, and closed on the 
evening of the 17th, having been pretty largely 
attended. Thomas and Elizabeth Robson 
from England, and a considerable number of 
Friends from other yearly meetings on this 
continent, were present. Divers interesting 
subjects claimed attention; a report from the 
boarding school committee was read—also one 
from the Indian committee; which were satis- 
factory. Vassalborough Quarterly Meeting 
was divided, and a new one established, to be 
called Fairfield, to attend the opening of which 
a committee was appointed. 

It now appears that Ingersoll’s motion to 
reconsider the vote of the House of Represen- 
tatives respecting ‘* the 21st rule,” commonly 
known as the gag-rule, was followed by other 
motions and counter-motions, and, after much 
angry discussion, the subject has for the pre- 
sent been disposed of by the adoption of a 
motion in the nature of a compromise, in effect 
leaving the question to be settled at the regular 
meeting of Congress next winter. 





Correction.—In the notice of the marriage 
at Friends’ meeting-house, on Orange street, 
at page 309, last week, for ultimo, read instant, 
and for Sarah Wright, read Sarah D. Wright. 


A meeting of ** The Philadelphia Association 
of Friends for the Instruction of Poor Chil- 
dren,”” will be held on Secon@@day evening, 
the 5th instant, at the Mulberry street meeting- 
house. 

Joseru Krre, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 7th mo. 1841. 


family, about fourteen miles from the city, 
Enquire at the office of * ‘The Friend.” 





—— 


Diep, at Middleton, Columbiana county, Ohio, on the 
26th of Fifth month, 1841, Joun Heaxp, a beloved 
minister of the Society of Friends, aged nearly seven. 
ty-eight years. Some years since, this dear Friend 
travelled several times in truth’s service, through Phi- 
ladelphia and the neighbouring yearly meetings, and 
left behind him, in the minds of many friends, a sweet 
remembrance of his dedication and humble walking. 
Though much indisposed for a number of years, he 
was generally able to attend religious meetings, untila 
few months prior to his decease. To a relative who 
visited him, as the pins of his tabernacle began to fall 
out, he said,“ 1 have nearly finished my course. I 
have fought the good fight, and kept the faith ; hence. 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge shall give me in 
that day.” At another time, he said he had done no 
more than his duty ; “ it is not by works of righteous. 
ness which I have done, but through mercy, all of His 
infinite mercy, if I am saved, which I hope and trust 
will be my happy experience; and that he will not 
leave me nor forsake me in the last conflict.” His 
complaint was a very painful one, and being attended 
with dropsy, occasioned difficulty of breathing, so that 
for the lust few days he could not lay {In bed; and 
his mental, in some measure, @& mpathised with his 
physical infirmities. But his love to his Master was 
over all; and he frequently commemorated the tri- 
umphs of redeeming grace; reviving the promise, 
that the ransomed and redeemed of the Lord should 
come to Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon their 
heads. He repeated, that he trusted not in works of 
righteousness that he had done, bat that through the 
love, forgiveness, and redeeming grace of Him who 
died for us, he hoped for an admittance into the man- 
sions of peace and rest with the redeemed and ran- 
sumed of the Lord. A feeling of love was the cover. 
ing of his spirit. He said, he freely forgave all those 
who had said or done any thing against him ; and ce- 
sired it might not be laid to their charge ; and he hoped 
those who thought he had injured them would forgive 
him ; for he had nothing in his heart but love to all 
mankind. Though his sufferings were great in the 
latter part of his illness, yet he was favoured with the 
spirit of supplication and praise until near the final 
close, and as long as utterance was afforded. He then 
seemed to fall into a slumber ; drew his breath shorter 
and shorter, until he finally ceased to breathe. “ Mark 
the perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end of 
that man is peace.” His remains were attended to the 
grave at Middleton, the 27th of Fifth month, by a large 
number of friends and neighbours. 

, at Middleton, Ohio, on the 29th of Eighth mo. 
1840, Sarau Heavo, wite of William Heald, and daugh- 
ter of William and Elizabeth Wilson, (sister-in-law of 
the aforementioned Friend,) in the 73d year of her age. 
She bore her sufferings with patience ; and expressed 
her willingness to depart. 

On the 22nd of 3d month last, at her residence 
in the city of New York, Hannah Lawrence, relict of 
Richard R. Lawrence, in the 75th year of her age, an 
esteemed Elder of the Society of Friends. Although 
for several years past indisposition of body prevented 
her regular uttendance of religious meetings, yet she 
ever cvinced a lively concern in the welfare of the 
church, and for the maintenance of the ancient doc- 
trines of the Society. Her communications in meetings 
for discipline, were not generally of much length, yet 
were remarked as pertinent and impressive. In all 
the relations of life, her kind and affectionate solicitude 
was maniiest, and her memory is indeed precious to 
surviving friends, who humbly trust, as testified at 
her interment, that she is among that blessed number 
who, having died in the Lord, now rest from their la- 
bours. 














At South Yarmouth, (Mass.) on the 18th of 
fifth month, Sern Kerey, aged 71 years, an esteemed 
member and elder of Sandwich Monthly Meeting, 
and much respected in the neighbourhood where he 
resided, as a useful and upright citizen. 
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